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American Workers Will Carry on in 1943 


1943 will demand toil and sacrifice from all of us so that our American 
way of life may be preserved, our American institutions safeguarded, and 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, freedom of religion, freedom of assem- 
bly, and equal justice to all be maintained as a noble heritage and as a 
sacred trust. 

That toil and that sacrifice will be gladly given by the workers of these 
United States. They will continue to carry on successfully the task of 
providing the materials and weapons needed by our Army and Navy on 
many fighting fronts. 

The skill, the high efficiency, and the great speed of America’s working 
men and women and the cooperation between them and management will 
do the job and do it thoroughly for the preservation of American lives and 
homes and to contribute in full measure to the ultimate and complete victory 
of the United Nations. 


(Signed) FRANCES PERKINS. 
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Oppose Blanket State Labor Law Suspension 


The War, Navy, and Labor Departments, War 
Production Board, War Manpower Commission, 
Maritime Commission, and Office of Defense 
Transportation have advised against blanket sus- 
pension of State labor laws. Because of the 
effective use of power to grant variations to meet 
war emergencies they have reported that State 
labor standards on hours and working conditions 
have not interfered with war production since the 
War, Navy, and Labor Departments recommended 
on January 27, 1942, that State labor laws and 
regulations should be preserved unless there was a 
definite showing of emergency needs. 

The seven Federal agencies in a statement pre- 
pared for State labor commissioners point out that, 
under this approved policy, temporary modifica- 
tion of certain labor standards has been permitted 
under proper safeguards and at the same time 
maximum long-time production has been aided by 
preserving laws regulating hours of work and estab- 
lishing safe working conditions. 

The statement, which was signed by James P. 
Mitchell, War Department, Assistant Secretary of 
Navy Bard, Secretary of Labor Perkins, War Pro- 
duction Board Chairman Nelson, War Manpower 
Commissioner McNutt, Maritime Commission 
Chairman Land and Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion Director Eastman follows: 


“The War, Navy, and Labor Departments, War 
Production Board, the Maritime Commission, 
the War Manpower Commission, and the Office 
of Defense Transportation are being asked by 
State labor commissioners and others whether the 
war production and transportation programs re- 
quire further amendment of State labor legislation. 
The legislatures of 44 States will meet in regular 
session in 1943 and will probably consider legisla- 
tion which will speed the war effort. 

“The Federal departments concerned have re- 
viewed the action taken by State labor depart- 
ments during 1942 following the joint statement 
of policy on State laws issued in January by the 
War, Navy, and Labor Departments. This 
statement recommended that State laws and 
regulations embracing the following basic princi- 
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ples should be preserved except where modifica- 

tion may be necessary during the war period to 
~ > 

insure maximum production: 


1. A maximum 48-hour week. 
2. An 8-hour day. 


3. One day of rest in seven. 
4. Adequate rest and meal periods. 
5. Adaptation of hours of work and working 


conditions to the age and sex of the 
worker, except that there must be no 
relaxation or modification of standards 
governing the employment of minors 
under 16. 

6. Proper safeguards for health and safety. 

7. The same wage rates for women as for men. 

“Reports from the field show that State labor 
standards have not interfered with war produc- 
tion. Temporary modification of certain labor 
standards has been permitted under proper safe- 
guards, and at the same time maximum long-time 
production has been aided by preserving laws 
regulating hours of work and establishing safe 
working conditions. In some States it has been 
necessary to enact legislation authorizing such 
action for the war period; in other States tem- 
porary modification has been authorized under 
existing laws or under the emergency powers of 
the Governor. 

“This operating experience demonstrates that 
there is no need for blanket suspension or lowering 
of labor standards in any State. We wish to 
commend the State labor commissioners for their 
assistance and good offices in meeting emergency 
situations and to assure them of full support in 
the maintenance of the basic labor standards which 
have been built up over the years by their several 
States. The continuance of the agreed program 
of 1942 is recommended.”’ 

The recommendation as to hours in no way 
affects the Wage-Hour Act’s provision requiring 
time and one-half pay for all work over 40 hours 
aweek. Late reports to the Department of Labor 
show that practically all war production plants in 
the United States are now operating at least 48 
hours a week. 
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Following the agreement between the Labor 
Department and the War Departmert for the co- 
ordination of safety work, the Labor Depart- 
ment’s National Committee for the Conservation 
of Manpower in War Industries moved immedi- 
ately to adapt its program to achieve more effec- 
tive cooperation with the Army Services of Supply. 

The National Committee will establish and 
operate safety training courses for supervisory 
employees in the Army’s ordnance depots, chemi- 
cal warfare plants, and arsenals. Using as a basis 
the standard Safety Engineering War Training 
courses currently being offered to war-plant 
supervisors by engineering colleges throughout the 
country, the new courses will be modified in 
content to fit the particular needs of the various 
Supply Services and Service Commands as de- 
termined by the National Committee and the 
Training Section of S. O. S. Civilian Personnel 
Division. 


Injuries due to lifting and carrying represent 
one of the major causes of man-days lost through 
work accidents. The increasing employment of 
women, young workers, and older workers in heavy 
war industries brings the problem of back injuries 
to the fore. In both New York and Pennsylvania 
approximately one-fifth of all injuries are strains 
and sprains, other than hernias, and these cases 
account for about 16 percent of the total amount 
paid out in compensation. 

At the request of the War Department Services 
of Supply, the Division of Labor Standards 
invited outstanding industrial engineers and 
physicians to meet with a few Government officials 
for a discussion of the problem. The objective of 
the meeting was to draw up a practical operating 
guide for employers in the heavy war industries. 

Among the topics covered were the types and 





causes of injuries from weight lighting, and cor- 
rective measures such as utilization of weight- 
lifting and load-carrying machinery, training of 
| workers in weight-lifting techniques, determination 
of maximum and optimum loads with particular 
reference to the weight, height, sex, and age of the 
worker, the compactness of the load, the distance 
to be carried, the height to be lifted, and the num- 
ber of times that the lifting must be done. 
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Safety Program Adapted for Direct Service to Army 


The courses will differ from the present off- 
campus, 2-night-a-week courses for war-plant 
supervisors in that they will be held on the campus 
of the engineering colleges and compressed into 
2-week day courses. As in the case of the general 
safety courses, material will be developed and 
instructors will be provided with the assistance 
of the National Committee. Classes will be 
limited to 30 students and it is expected that more 
than 10,000 supervisors will have completed the 
course at the end of 1943. 

As a further device for integrating the work of 
the two departments, the National Committee is 
revising its field set-up to have its regions corre- 
spond with the regions of the Army’s Service 
Commands. The program of plant visits will 
continue, and the Army will call upon the safety 
experts of the Committee to make safety inspec- 
tions of war plants. 


Weight Lifting is Problem in War Industries 


A pamphlet embodying recommendations on 
these various subjects will soon be made available 
to war contractors. 


LESSON IN DEMOCRACY 


A lesson in democracy as learned by a refugee 
from Nazi oppression is told in the following letter 
recently received by the State Labor Commis- 
sioner of California. 


I received today your cheque as final payment in a suit 
against my former employer who failed to pay my salary 
when I left his place last March. 

May I thank you for the help you have given me and 
for all the trouble you have gone to by contacting the 
other party and for the incessant efforts you have made to 
satisfy my claim. 

But it is not really the money for which I am writing 
this letter. When I came to this country two years ago 
as a German refugee from Nazi oppression, I was state- 
less, no country in the world was willing to accept me and 
to protect my civil rights. This little interlude on behalf 
of a non-paid salary brought me for the first time in con- 
tact with the American law, and you can imagine my 
amazement when your court upheld my rights regardless 
of nationality and creed. 

I feel the greatest respect for a country in which even 
in wartime a foreigner finds protection, and which builds 
an institution like yours to enforce the laws of a democratic 
country. 





Women Workers Advance at Turn of a New Year 


More women are working today than ever before 
in the history of this country. As men have been 
swiftly withdrawn for the armed forces, the over- 
all increase in employment has advanced at a rate 
faster for women than men. Major war problems 
of the year included the recruitment on a volun- 
tary basis of this large woman labor force, training 
them in many cases, and adjusting conditions to 
assure their most effective work. 

Many of the employers expanding production to 
fill war orders had little knowledge of women’s 
abilities, and had to discover on what kinds of 
work they are proficient. Many women had to 
be given training or pre-production practice on 


jobs they were to perform. Fortunately the 
cel std with women’s work now is much 
greater than during the early months of World 


War I, for at that time there was no Federal agency 
familiar with the most satisfactory practices and 
policies for woman employment. 

During 1942 managements have made extensive 
calls on the Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor for aid in meeting their new problems 
connected with the health of women workers, 
legal requirements as to conditions for women’s 
work, adequacy of pay scales for jobs to be per- 
formed by women, extent of the reengineering 
necessary to fit processes to operation by women, 
and so forth. The Bureau’s Labor Advisory C om- 
mittee has been active in recommending sound 
principles to be followed for women’s work. 

In the first months of the year some women 
found war jobs. However, many were without 
work because of curtailment or conversion of con- 
sumer industries that employed large numbers of 
women. The displaced women were reemployed 
more slowly than the men. In part this was 
because of the fact that the experience of the 
women did not seem so readily transferable to 
immediate war production needs. 


Labor shortages began to threaten by late 
summer as more and more unemployed were 
absorbed in war industries. The supply of woman 
labor was ample but not always available in the 
male-labor-shortage areas; women did not always 
have the experience or training necessary to fill 
the jobs; and we rs were not generally favor- 
able to women over 35 years of age. Transpor- 
tation and housing " diliiculties, unsatisfactory 
plant conditions, or low wage levels, caused some 
otherwise available women not to accept jobs. 
With the increase in pre-employment training 
opportunities for women, by the end of September 


three-tenths of the pre-employment trainees were 


women. 

Early in September the War Manpower Con 
mission created a women’s policy committee of | 
members. On advice of this Women’s Advisory 
Committee, a polic: vy as to women was announced 
in mid-October. 
agement and labor of all barriers to employment 
of women in any occupation for which they are 
fitted, and analysis of plant occupations at al! 
levels to determine those occupations women could 
fill; recruitment on a voluntary basis of woman 
labor forces, deferring as a last source women with 
young children; full training opportunity for 
women; and wage rates based on work performed 
Several loc -alities, notably Oregon, Connecticut, 
and the Detroit area, conducted voluntary regis 
trations of women for war employment, but, as 
great numbers of women still were seeking work, 
a general registration was discouraged. 

The number of women at work had reached 
million by the close of 1942, an increase of nearly 
20 percent from the United States entrance to the 
war a year before, and of about 35 percent from 
their employment in the spring of 1940. More- 
over, Women now constitute a larger proportion of 
the total employed than formerly—in October, 
273 per 1,000 in 1942 compared to 230 in 1940 
During this period, in the labor force as a whole 
the increase in number of women corresponds very 
roughly to the decrease in number of men. 

In major metal-products industries important 
to the war (other than aircraft and shipbuilding), 
employment from September to October alone had 
gone up by 2's percent, but the number of women 
workers had risen in that period by about 10 per- 
cent. In certain major war industries the increase 
in 1942 has been phenomenal. In aircraft, for 
example, October figures showed 27 times as 
many women as at the close of 1941. There were 
noteworthy increases from September to October 
in the percentage of women among employees in 
iron and steel products, nonferrous metal products, 
both electrical and other machinery, and auto 
industries. A sample for the chemical industry 
also indicates a considerable increase in percentage 
of women among employees. 

In nonwar employment women had increased 
even more markedly than in war employment, due 
in large measure to the withdrawal of men more 
rapidly than from certain of the manufacturing 
groups. Numbers of women in agriculture also 
had increased somewhat, but did not compensate 
for the decline in manpower. 
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Big Increase in Trade Union Membership 


Increases in woman employment have been 
accompanied by considerable growth in woman 
membership in labor unions. Their membership 
now totals almost 4 million. To an increasing 
extent women are serving as union officials, partici- 
pating in organization, and representing their 
groups in collective bargaining. Unions formerly 
made up of men only are opening their doors to 
women, or seeing the wisdom of doing so. The 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers is one 
example. For office employees, whose work also 
is vital to the war program, the year marked the 
organization of an International Council of Office 
Employees’ Unions. 

Women’s success in the aircraft, ammunition, 
and instruments eo has become firmly 
established in the past year, according to Women’s 
Bureau investigations. T * Bureau also is making 
surveys of the work women are doing and can do 
in cannon and firearms, machine tools, and ship- 
building industries. 

Women are working side by side with men on 
closely parallel or identical jobs. In most occupa- 
tions no real distinction now exists between men 
and women as capable workers. For example, 
women are employed in every department in some 
of the big aircraft assembly plants. They some- 
times work together as aircraft riveting teams. 
The Army recently has employed women as 
Government inspectors in private plants holding 
Federal contracts. Some airplane companies have 
women as plant guards, and instances occur daily 
of women being placed on operations formerly 
done entirely by men. 

The increased use of women in traditional men’s 
jobs is found in the toolrooms of plants in various 
industries. Though practically no women were 
employed in tool rooms a year or so ago, they now 
are on a variety of machines in the manufacture of 
cutters, reamers, gages, jigs, and fixtures—occupa- 
tions formerly considered only for highly skilled 
tool and die makers and jig and fixture makers. 
In the toolrooms of the cannon and firearms in- 
dustry women operate grinders, lathes, milling 
machines, and shapers. 

In plants making machine tools women are on 
operations for making machine-tool attachments, 
cutters, broaches, and other products, including 
gages, calipers, and micrometers. Some firms have 
begun to utilize women in the manufacture of 
parts ‘for machine tools proper, in which women 
have been engaged to a very limited extent. 

Even in shipbuilding the year 1942 saw women 
beginning to be counted on as a labor supply. The 
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Government announcement in the spring that 
women would be employed as machinists in the 
Washington Navy Yard caused a sensation. An 
Oregon company was shortly engaging them as 
welders and electricians’ helpers. At one Kaiser 
shipyard the Bureau found women making several 
types of installations on the upper deck. In 
July a tenth of the trainees of a shipbuilding 
company in San Francisco were women. The 
Bureau found that in the early fall the Todd Com- 
pany in New York was training women for ship- 
fitters, welders, tinshop and coppershop helpers, 
and electrical-shop and machine-shop workers. 
Over a year ago a western personnel manager esti- 
mated that 15 percent of the work on new ship 
construction could be done by women—even a 
substantial part of the work in the hull division. 

Outside the manufacturing field, too, women 
have taken jobs formerly considered almost en- 
tirely men’s work. In railroad yards, for example, 
they have become block operators in signal towers 
and cleaners polishing the sides of engines with 
oily waste, and they also are track section hands. 
In airfields women are licensed radio operators, 
apprentice meteorologists, flight watchers report- 
ing positions of clippers, decoders of radio and 
te jegraph messages, repairers of planes and para- 
chutes, and mechanical helpers cleaning, adjusting, 
and calibrating instruments, and in fact doing 
various types of machine-shop metal and electrical 
work. The Women’s Bureau has received reports 
that in Arizona copper mines women work in mill, 
warehouse, repair shop, power plant, laboratory, 
and office, and they pick out debris from the ore as 
it flows from mine to mill. In at least a dozen 
cities women are driving trucks, busses, and street 
cars; they drive trucks that carry ambulances and 
jeeps east from Detroit for the Army, and they 
ferry planes to Army posts. 

In various technical and professional fields new 
opportunities are opening for women. It is esti- 
mated that in 1942 and 1943 combined, 65 percent 
of the engineering graduates will go into the armed 
services, leaving many vacancies to be filled by 
women. It is well known that it has been im- 
possible to secure all the necessary nurses for 
hospitals and public health work as well as for 
the armed forces. Reports in the spring of 1942 
from over 100 colleges and universities show that 
trained women are being accepted for technical 
and management work formerly the exclusive 
province of men. At about the same time the 
Civil Service Commission announced the need of 
probably 5,000 women in professional and tech- 








nical work, including economists, medical workers, 
research chemists, and some personnel and ad- 
ministrative employees. 

In dovetailing the war wage and financial struc- 
ture with the necessary output and distribution of 
war matériel, the importance of the scale of 
women’s wages has been recognized. In two 
strongly expressed decisions made in September, 
the National War Labor Board directed that 
women’s wage rates should be ‘‘set in accordance 
with the principle of equal pay for comparable 
quantity and quality of work on comparable 
operations.”’ The Board went farther than merely 
upholding the equal-pay principle in cases where 
women are replacing men. It considered that 
comparable work should be paid at the same rate 
regardless of replacement. Though the Board 
barred wage increases in general, it issued a special 
order (No. 16) permitting them where the purpose 
is to bring women’s wages up to men’s on com- 
parable work. Despite these efforts to provide 
equal wages for women, it still has been true in 
1942 that many women are paid less than the 
men they replace or work beside. 

In nearly all the plants making small-arms and 
artillery ammunition that have been visited by 
the Women’s Bureau, entrance rates for men were 
found to be at least 10 cents higher than those for 
women, though many of the jobs done were com- 
parable for the two sexes. On the other hand, in 
the aircraft industry, which recently started 
employing women, and in which many plants are 
new, entrance rates are the same for men and 
women in the great majority of cases, and the 
rate of increase in the first months is the same for 
both. In another industry which is equally new 
so far as woman employment is concerned—gun 
manufacture—a lower beginning rate for women 
than for men is common and a sex differential 
is maintained even for experienced workers. The 
Women’s Bureau found that on each of five types 
of machines on which experienced women and 
men worked in this industry, the minimum rate 


for men always was at least 10 cents above that 
for women; this also was true for several types of 
inspection. 

Officials concerned with production early recog- 
nized that sound labor policies are a saving of 
labor power; that they speed up production. The 
importance of this where a new force of wome: 
was employed led managements to call on thi 
Women’s Bureau for advice along many lines re- 
lated to women’s work. The basic 8-hour day, 
48-hour week, and the invariable rule that each 
individual should have a rest day approximately 
every 7 days were recommended by eight Federal 
agencies. The Women’s Bureau urged that a 
10-minute rest period in the middle of each work 
spell be instituted to decrease fatigue and increase 
production; provided practical information as to 
installing sanitary facilities suitable to insure 
women workers’ health; warned against hazards in 
particular occupations and described ways to fore- 
stall injuries; called attention to the dangers of 
night work for women, and to effective safeguards; 
and made recommendations for community at- 
tention to housing, transportation, and recreation 
for women war workers. Later the War Manpower 
Commission in stating its policy for women’s work 
endorsed the 8-hour day, maximum 48-hour week, 
1 day of rest in 7, adequate meal and rest periods, 
and other safeguards to women’s health and 
safety. 

In meeting their emergency needs for industrial 
production, employers frequently consulted State 
and Federal labor authorities as to legal require- 
ments for women’s work. For the most part the 
work standards required by law are such as experi- 
ence has proved will best aid maximum output, 
as well as the worker’s health. Hence, but few 
States found necessary any legal modifications, 
and even a number of those that were made were 
of relatively minor character. Many States, 
however, did issue, under careful safeguards, 
special permits to fit the needs of individual em- 
ployers on war orders, 


Application of Laws to Women’s War Work Hours 


1. Federal Laws. 

No Federal statute places an absolute limit on 
the number of hours women may be employed, 
either by private employers or by the Govern- 
ment. However, two Federal laws covering 
private employment only set a basic workweek of 
40 hours, for which not less than the established 
minimum hourly rate must be paid, and require 
that overtime be paid at time and one-half the 
worker’s regular rate. Where a worker is covered 
by both Federal laws, the higher minimum rate 
prevails. 


(a) The Fair Labor Standards Act.— This law, 
commonly called The Wage and Hour Law, ap- 
plies to workers engaged in interstate commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce. 
The law establishes a basic 40-hour week and 
requires that time and one-half the regular rate 
be paid for all hours worked in excess of 40. 

(6) The Walsh-Healey Act.—This law, referred 
to also as The Public Contracts Act, applies to 
work done on contracts entered into with 
the Federal Government, or a department, 
agency, or instrumentality thereof, for the manu- 
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facture or furnishing of materials, supplies, or 

equipment in any amount exceeding $10,000. 

It requires that time and one-half the basic 

hourly rate or piece rate be paid to employees of 

Government contractors (except office, super- 

visory, custodial, and maintenance employees) 

for hours worked in excess of 8 in one day or 

40 in one week, whichever is the greater. 

In addition to these statutes, Executive Order 
9240, dated September 9, 1942, which was made 
effective as of October 1, 1942, requires, with 
respect to all work related to the prosecution of 
the war, that double time be paid for work per- 
formed on the last of any 7 consecutive days of 
work, regardless of whether all such days fall 
within a regularly established workweek. This 
provision was intended to discourage, in the in- 
terest of efficiency and health, work schedules 
which do not afford workers 1 day of rest in 7. 

2. State Laws. 

Since no Federal law restricts women’s hours of 
employment, women war workers have no pro- 
tection as to their working hours unless they are 
covered by a State hour law. Women who are 
so covered cannot be employed longer than the 
maximum hours fixed by the State law, and in 
manufacturing covered by the Federal laws they 
are entitled to overtime pay at time and one-half 
their regular rate for hours worked beyond 40 up 
to the maximum set by the State law. 

(a) In Government employment.—Women em- 
ployed by the Federal Government directly are 
not covered by State hour laws. 

(b) In private employment.— Where the work 
is performed on lands not owned by the Federal 
Government, women are covered by State laws 
applicable to the occupation in which the worker 
is engaged. (Thus, while all State laws cover 
some or all types of manufacturing, many of 
them do not cover office work.) Where the 
work is performed on lands owned by the Fed- 
eral Government, violation of the hour provi- 
sions contained in the State law will be punished 
in either Federal or State courts, depending on 
the circumstances under which the Federal 
Government acquired the lands. 

3. Coverage of Certain Typical Occupations. 

The principles outlined in the foregoing para- 
graphs may be applied as follows to women en- 
gaged in various types of work. In each classi- 
fication, depending on the circumstances of acquisi- 
tion of lands by the Federal Government, when 
work for a private employer is performed on 
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Government-owned land a violation of the provi- 
sions of the State maximum-hour law may also be 
considered a violation of the Federal criminal law 
and punishable in the Federal courts. 


(a) Manufacture of supplies and equipment. 
Women in this work employed directly by the 
Federal Government are not protected as_ to 
their working hours by either Federal or State 
law. Women employed by private firms pro- 
ducing supplies and equipment under contract 
with the Federal Government are covered by 
State hour laws, and are also covered by Federal 
laws requiring overtime pay. 

(6) Munitions manufacturing—Women em- 
ployed in arsenals, ordnance and supply depots, 
airfields, munitions, or other manufacturing 
units owned and operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment are not protected as to their working 
hours by either Federal or State law. Women 
employed in such plants, depots, airfields, and 
so forth, owned by the Government but oper- 
ated by a private individual on a contract basis, 
are covered by State hour laws and by Federal 
laws requiring overtime pay. 

(c) Office work.—Women employed in office 
work by private firms engaged in manufacturing 
supplies and equipment for the Government are 
protected by such State hour laws as are ap- 
plicable to office workers; they are also protected 
by Federal laws entitling them to overtime 
pay, subject to the maximum number of hours 
set by the State hour law. Women employed 
by private firms engaged in Government con- 
struction projects are protected by State hour 
laws applicable to office workers. Women 
office workers employed directly by the Federal 
Government in offices of Government owned and 
operated arsenals and other manufacturing 
units, ordnance and supply depots, airfields, and 
so forth, are not protected as to their working 
hours by Federal or State law. 

(d) Service occupations.—Women employed in 
laundry, restaurant, or other service occupa- 
tions by private employers engaged in manufac- 
turing or other work for the Federal Government 
are covered by such State hour laws as are ap- 
plicable to the occupations in which they are 
engaged. Women so employed directly by the 
Federal Government are not protected as to their 
working hours by Federal or State law. 


A woman worker who is in doubt as to the ap- 
plication of the law to her particular case may 
write to the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor for further information. 








Women’s Work on Cannon and Smal! Arms 


Women were doing many types of machine and 
hand work in Government arsenals and in private 
plants making cannon and small arms when the 
industry was studied by the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor in the summer of 1942.' 
Their proportion among all employees in the plants 
surveyed ranged from 3 to 30 percent, a clear indi- 
cation that their employment can be greatly ex- 
tended. Women were operating a wider array of 
types and sizes of machine tools than in any other 
industry studied by the Women’s Bureau. This 
is significant because the standard machine-tool 
equipment that women have demonstrated they 
can operate in gun manufacture has a wide appli- 
cation in other war industries. 

The analyses of occupations in small-arms and 
cannon manufacturing show the fallacy of con- 
sidering war-industry occupations as traditionally 
men’s or women’s. In the transition period of 
hiring great numbers of women, men and women 
interchange on the same or comparable work on 
the same shift or women do work on the day shift 
performed by men on the night shift. Work per- 
formed extensively by women in one plant may be 
done entirely by men in another plant. For in- 
stance, one arsenal had no women employed on 
even the simplest or lightest machine operations in 
making small-arms components, but had them 
driving electric trucks and car-loading machines 
and making large wooden packing boxes, operating 
band saws and nailing the boxes. Other firms had 
no women on these operations but employed 60 
percent women in certain machining departments. 

Due to the comparative lightness of the work, it 
is possible to use a larger proportion of women in 
small-arms manufacture than in cannon manufac- 
ture, an estimated 75 percent in the former com- 
pared with 40 percent in the latter. 

A detailed analysis of employment in four small- 
arms plants showed three-fourths of the women 
on production work, nearly one-sixth in the ad- 
ministrative offices, nearly one-tenth on non- 
productive factory jobs—toolroom, stockroom, 
factory clerical, and so on. Of women on produc- 
tion, more than three-fifths were machine oper- 
ators, more than one-fourth were on inspection 
and proof firing. 

Predominance of machine-tool operations is 
characteristic of small-arms manufacturing 
machine operators, both sexes, composing 64 
percent of the factory productive workers in the 
four plants. On each of the multiplicity of parts 
going into any weapon there is a process of “‘worry- 
ing the metal away” by a series of machining 
operations bringing parts down to very fine toler- 
ances. An example of the large amount of metal 
that must be removed by machining is that the raw 

1 Women’s Bureau Bul. 192-8. Employment of Women 
in the Manufacture of Cannon and Small Arms in 1942, 


stock and forgings for one type of machine gun 
weigh 101 pounds and the finished steel parts 
weigh only 18 pounds. In most of the small arms 
and guns used in modern warfare the various parts 
are so standardized that it is possible for those 
worn and damaged to be replaced with spare parts 
when weapons are in actual use in the field. Inter- 
changeability is imperative also when parts going 
into one weapon are manufactured by different 
subcontractors. 

The equipment in small-arms plants varies 
somewhat from plant to plant because different 
types of machines can be adapted to perform the 
same operation. Most of them, however, ar 
standard machine tools. There is a marked pre- 
dominance of milling machines due to their adapta- 
bility for a variety of work. A typical small-arms 
plant inventory would show more than a third of 
the principal items to be milling machines, fol- 
lowed in importance by drill presses, profilers, 
barrel machines, and grinders. Of all machine 
operators in four small-arms plants one-fifth were 
women. But while one firm had no women on 
machines, the proportion in some machining de- 
partments ran as high as 60 percent. 

More women were operating milling machines 
(generally hand mills and small and medium-size 
power mills) than any other one type of machine, 
and all plants expected to hire many more for such 
work. Women have long been employed as drill- 
press operators and in one plant they constituted 
almost 80 percent of all employees on these 
machines. Though most of the women were on 
small and medium-size drills, a few operated the 
larger and more automatic types. While few 
women were employed on profiling, they have 
demonstrated a good sense of touch and skill for 
such work and will be employed more extensively. 
Much grinding is required in these plants to attain 
the necessary close tolerances and high finish. 
Two firms had women on all types of grinding, 
two had none, and a fifth firm had them only on 
wet centerless grinding, since in this particular 
case a State law prohibits their employment on 
dry grinding. Barrels are generally made in a 
separate department, where machines are set up 
on a production-line basis. In a typical sequence 
of 41 principal operations on a .30-caliber barrel 
in 1 plant, women as well as men were employed 
on all but 3. 

The employment of women on machines always 
raises the question of who is to set up their ma- 
chines. It was found that usually the plant lay- 
out, routing of work, and time allocation on each 
operation were premised on a system of set-up 
men for most of the machine operators. The fact 
that women had come into the plant had not 
necessarily entailed the use of extra set-up men 
Moreover, women can learn setting up and were 
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doing so. They were receiving such training in 
tool-making rooms, where the set-up of machines 
must be changed frequently. In one plant, 40 
percent of the tool room workers were women. In 
cannon manufacture, where the volume of parts 
of one kind is less than in small arms, women as 
well as men were being trained to shift from one 
kind of work to another and to do their own 
setting up. 

While machine operators frequently burred and 
filed parts that they had machined, there were 
many full-time filers, burrers, precision filers, and 
polishers. About 16 percent of all such workers 
in 4 plants were women, the percentage being as 
high as 30 in one instance. In all plants there 


still were great numbers of men doing small-part 
filing, burring, and straightening similar to that 
done by women. This was partly because such 
work on gun parts has been considered precision 
work requiring considerable skill, but women now 
have shown that they can pick up the techniques 
involved. 

Women constituted 8 percent of all assemblers, 
and the plant employing them on the widest 
array of such work had 17 percent. Most of the 
small-arms subassembly and much of the final 
assembly, depending on the weight of the weapon, 
could be done by women. In gun assembly, men 
now do both light and heavy tasks, but the light 
operations could be segregated for women. 


Health of British Women Workers 


British experience gives added evidence that 
production is furthered by reasonably short hours 
and other good conditions of work, as is shown in 
the recent Report of the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories. For example, in a factory making scientific 
glass with a force largely women, production was 
as high in an 8'-hour day as it had been in a 
9-hour-50-minute day. In making hand grenades, 
more were produced in 50 than in 56 hours. 

In a special study of absenteeism among women 
factory workers, inspectors reported: ‘““They are 
trying to do two full-time jobs. If they can carry 
on with a mere half-day per week off the or- 
dinary factory hours they are achieving some- 
thing marvelous. It is time somebody said more 
about women’s efforts on these lines, and more 
about the arrangements which ought to be made 
to enable them to carry on.’”’ The report states 
further: ‘There is no doubt that a woman who has 
a family or perhaps only a husband to look after 
has no easy time. It must not be forgotten that 
often single women have aged relatives dependent 
on them for their well-being. Domestic duties 
which include shopping and other difficulties are by 
themselves no small effort.’ 

In providing a female work force and at the same 
time reducing absenteeism, a number of factories 
use part-time work. In some cases this takes the 
form of two shifts, morning and afternoon, filling 
the time from 8 a. m. to 6 or 7 p. m.;in others three 
shifts, 7 to noon, noon to 5, and 5 to 10; and in still 
others four shifts, 6 to 10, 10 to 2, 2 to 6, and 6 
to 10. 

One factor in producing mental and physical 
fatigue has been the lack of holidays, the report 
points out. This has affected the managerial as 
well as the manual workers. In an effort to 
minimize fatigue from monotony of work, some 
plants have adopted a plan of explaining to the 
workers just where and how their piece of work 
fits into the finished product. A scheme of “Rest 
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Break Houses”’ is being developed, providing low- 
cost vacations in the country for tired workers, 
and thus preventing their becoming ill. 

The increase in tuberculosis among young per- 
sons is alarming, particularly affecting girls. The 
information on occupational diseases shows a 
gratifying decrease in lead poisoning. Damage to 
the liver suffered by TNT workers has been 
serious, and has injured more than twice as many 
women as men, causing the death during the year 
of 9 women and 3 men. 

Plant accidents to women were nearly three 
times as many in 1941 as in 1938. This is due 
mainly to increased numbers employed, but also 
to the fact that women have shifted heavily from 
the safer to the accident-producing industries. 
For example, there were enormous increases in 
injuries to women in machinery making, other 
engineering, aircraft, and light metal jobs. One 
distressing type of accident has been caused by 
hair being caught in moving machinery. The 
Chief Inspector advises the wearing of caps, but 
reminds employers that to require caps is less im- 
portant than to have the machinery properly 
guarded, as required by law. 


BRITISH UNION OFFICIALS HERE 


At the invitation of the Labor Departments of 
the United States and Canada and of the leading 
shipbuilding unions a delegation of British union 
officials from the shipbuilding industry is making a 
tour of American and Canadian shipyards to study 
our techniques in building merchant and naval 
ships. Their visit follows a similar tour of North 
American shipyards by a British management 
delegation. The union officials will give special 
consideration to welding techniques which are 
more widely used in this country than in Great 
Britain and have greatly helped to speed up 
production, 








Employment and Pay Rolls in November 1942 


The number of civilian employees in nonagri- 
cultural establishments stood at 38,437,000 in 
mid-November, a decline of 41,000 since mid- 
October. Nevertheless this figure was larger 
than the total for any other month except October 
and 2,511,000 above the November 1941 level. 
These figures do not include proprietors of unin- 
corporated businesses, self-employed persons, un- 
paid family workers, domestics employed in pri- 
vate homes, personnel of the WPA, NYA, and 
CCC, and the uniformed personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

Construction employment fell more than 10 
percent during the month—218,000—due largely 
to declines on Federally-financed projects. Small 
employment declines were also reported for the 
finance-service-miscellaneous group (32,000), the 
transportation-public utility group (22,000), and 
the mining group (9,000). Manvfacturing em- 
ployment increased contraseasonally by 123,000 
and trade employment expanded seasonally by 
76,000. Government civilian employment in- 
creased by 41,000. 


MANUFACTURING 


Gains of 1.7 percent in durable-goods employ- 
ment and 4.9 percent in corresponding weekly 
pay rolls reflected the mounting tide of produc- 
tion in war industries. The nondurable-goods 
group, in which wartime restrictions, curtail- 
ments, and shortages have not been cushioned 
by war orders to as great an extent as the durable- 
goods group, showed a decline of 0.3 percent in 
employment and a gain of 1.5 percent in pay rolls 

Among the many war industries showing sub- 
stantial employment gains over. the month were 
shipbuilding, aircraft, engines, automobiles (largel) 
converted to the manufacture of war equipment 
radios, electrical equipment, shell loading, ammu- 
nition, and explosives. Among durable-goods 
industries reporting declines largely because of 
material shortages coupled with Government 
restrictions were hardware, agricultural imple- 
ments, typewriters, clocks, silverware and plated 
ware, sawmills, planing mills, furniture, and tin 
cans and other tinware. Seasonal declines were 
reported by firms manufacturing brick, tile, and 
terra cotta; men’s clothing; millinery; ice cream; 
beverages; canning; and cottonseed oil-cake-meal 


Estimated employment and weekly pay rolls in durable and nondurable goods groups in November 1942, 
October 1942, and November 1941 (adjusted to 1940 and 1941 Bureau of Employment Security data) 


(THOUSANDS 


Number of wage earners employed 


Industry : ~ 
| November 1942 


TOTAL, ALL INDUSTRIES 


October 1942 


12, 828 12, 722 

Durable group 7, 277 7, 154 
Iron and steel 1, 644 1, 636 
Electrical machinery 614 594 
Machinery, excluding electric 1, 136 1,119 
Transportation 1, 844 1, 768 
Automobiles 191 178 
Nonferrous 375 371 
Lumber 475 484 
Furniture 344 350 
Stone 354 354 
Nondurable group 5, 641 5, 568 
Textile mill products 1, 258 1, 255 
Apparel and finished fabrics 826 843 
Leather 357 350 
Food 1, 074 1, 125 
Tobacco 99 99 
Paper 300 295 
Printing and publishing 331 324 
Chemicals 674 655 
Petroleum 124 125 
Rubber 166 162 
Miscellaneous 342 335 


10 


Amount of weekly pay roll 


November 1941 November 1942 October 1942 November 1941 


11, 341 $488, 969 $471, 167 $334, 108 
5, 929 328,118 312, 690 902, 588 
1, 502 69, 652 68, 197 51, 948 

{82 25, 691 24, 286 16, 349 
920 54, 368 52, 607 35, 152 
786 103, 006 94, 843 34, 228 
573 27, 107 24, 121 24, 333 
357 15, 708 15, 419 11, 752 
514 12, 030 12, 481 10, 245 
105 9, 381 9, 584 9, 231 
389 11,175 11, 152 10, 346 
>, 412 160, 851 158, 477 130, 524 
1, 296 31, 870 31, 402 26, 995 
SS6 18, S41 19, 348 17, 092 
370 9, 007 8, 787 7, 791 
1, 001 30, 182 30, 698 24, 204 
99 2, 213 2, 164 1, 831 
329 9, 609 9, 321 9, 106 
347 11,417 10, 932 11, 033 
167 24, 543 23, 531 14, 381 
123 5, 452 5, 331 4, 590 
162 6, 265 6, 029 5, 058 
333 11, 452 10, 939 &, 445 
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Estimated employment and weekly pay rolls, average weekly hours, average 
weekly earnings 


Percentage change 
from— 





Item November 12 |—"—— eee: 

October | November 

| } 1942 | 1941 
Retail trade 
Employment 3, 701, 000 2.1 -6, 2 
Weekly pay roll-__- $86, 880, 000 2.8 +. 6 
Weekly hours- - - - - 40. 8 i —3.0 
Hourly earnings-- $0. 63 5 +8. 4 
Weekly earnings $23. 18 7 +7.3 
Wholesale trade 
Employment -.- 1, 441, 300 2 —6. 7 
Weekly pay roll $55, 572, 000 Pl. 5 1.8 
Weekly hours 42.0 +. 8 3.7 
Hourly earnings $0. 89 +1. 1 +8. 7 
Weekly earnings $37. 13 | 12. 3 
Bituminous coal 
Employment-- . 410, 100 1.3 6. 0 
Weekly pay roll _ - - $13, 718, 000 .6 +6. 7 
Weekly hours 34. 1 .3 -10.2 
Hourly earnings $1. 09 1.3 +4. 7 
Weekly earnings $36. 84 +. 8 13. 4 
Metal mining 
Employment- 85, 100 .4 —2.6 
Weekly pay roll $3, 505. 000 2.3 19.0 
Weekly hours _ - 46.9 1. 4 11.7 
Hourly earnings $0. 92 1.3 +9. 1 
Weekly earnings $43. 05 2.7 7. 3 
Telephone and telegraph 

Kmployment 468, 400 4 3. 1 
Weekly pay roll $16, 276, 000 5 9.0 
Weekly hours 40. 7 .2 +1.6 
Hourly earnings_- $0. 84 Si +4, 2 
Weekly earnings $33. 97 +. 9 +5. 7 


hourly earnings, and average 


Percentage change 


from— 
Itenr November 1942 |—---- Ee 
October | November 
1942 1941 
Power and light 
Employment-_-_-- 223, 100 1. 6 12.9 
Weekly pay roll- $9, 043, 000 2.2 5.7 
Weekly hours. 39. 7 1.9 —.3 
Hourly earnings $1. 02 +2. 0 +9. 1 
Weekly earnings $40. 46 . 6 +8. 3 
Steet railways and busses 
Employment- | 213, 500 +. 3 +84 
Weekly pay roll | $9, 105, 000 2.7 24. 6 
Weekly hours 49. 2 2.7 +5. 5 
Hourly earnings $0. 84 +.3 +9. 2 
Weekly earnings $41. 97 2.4 14.9 
Hotels 
Employment 278, 100 .3 .8 
Weekly pay roll $5, 172, 000 +1.1 11.8 
Weekly hours 44.9 x —.3 
Hourly earnings- $0. 41 +1.3 +12. 6 
Weekly earnings $18. 85 +1.3 +12. 4 
Laundries 
Employment--- 263, 500 —1.6 +4, 8 
Weekly pay roll $5, 150, 000 —.5 +16. 1 
Weekly hours 43. 5 .4 2. 0 
Hourly earnings - . $0. 51 +.8 +8. 7 
Weekly earnings- $21. 81 ri. J + 10.8 
Dyeing and cleaning 

Employment 70, 100 1.2 + 2. 0 
Weekly pay roll $1, 552, 000 —4.5 15. 6 
Weekly hours 43. 1 9 -.7 
Hourly earnings $. 61 7 13 5 
Weekly earnings _ $25, 17 —.2 + 13.3 


Public Employment 


Employment in the regular Federal services 
(executive, legislative, and judicial) rose 53,500 in 
November. Of the total of 2,780,000 workers, 
1,914,000 were employed by war agencies and 
824,000 by nonwar agencies. The 42,000 remain- 
ing employees were in the service of quasi-war 
establishments (the Maritime Commission, Pan- 
ama Canal, and National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics). From November 1941 to November 
1942 employment in war agencies rose 159.1 
percent; in quasi-war agencies, 6.7 percent; and 
in non-war agencies, 6.2 percent. 

The decline of 26,600 workers on Federally 
financed construction and shipbuilding was due 
to the completion of certain projects (building 
construction and water and sewer projects) and 
to seasonal curtailments of such work as steel and 
road projects. These declines were only partially 
offset by increases in shipbuilding employment. 
Building-trades workers on all Federally financed 
construction and shipbuilding projects aggregated 
2,175,000, or 106 percent more than in November 
1941. 
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The WPA and CCC programs reduced personnel 
by 18,300 and 400, leaving totals of 363,000 and 
1,700. Reductions on these two programs during 
the past vear were as follows: WPA, 693,400; 
and CCC, 169,800. 


Service of program Employment Pay rolls 


Regular Federal Services: 


Executive 2 771, 000 |$456, 921, 000 
Legislative 6, 300 1, 380, 000 
Judicial 2, 700 676, 000 


Construction: 
Financed from regular Fed- 
eral appropriations 1, 991, 000 
Publie Housing_-- 79, 000 


399, 366, 000 
12, 167, 000 


War Public Works 9, 700 1, 270, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration - - - , 95, 000 17, 248, 000 


Other Programs: 
National Youth 
tration 


Adminis- 
1 (i 


Work Projects Adminis- 
tration 363, 000 23, 144, 000 
Civilian Conservation 


Corps 1, 700 297, 000 


1 Not avatlable. 
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Cost of Living in November 1942 


Price rises of fresh fruits and vegetables and 
fresh fish, not under OPA control, caused most of 
the 0.7 percent rise in the cost of living between 
October 15 and November 15, 1942. New excise 
taxes effective November 1 on cigarettes, cigars, 
telephone calls and railroad fares resulted in an 
advance of 0.1 percent out of t’.c total increase of 
0.7 percent. In a number of cities, there was also 
a rise in charges for personal and professiona 
services. ‘These increases brought the Bureau’s 
index of living costs to a poini 19.8 percent above 
costs during 1935-39. Toda,. prices of almost 
everything important in family spending are con- 
trolled by Government regulations with the ex- 
ception of personal and professional services and 
of some fresh fruits and vegetables (constituting 
with a few other foods, about 10 percent of the 
family food budget). Rent ceilings have been an- 
nounced for all cities. About 12 percent of the 
family budget thus remains uncontrolled. 

Costs of both clothing and housefurnishings rose 
on the average 0.1 percent over the month. In 
14 of the 21 cities surveyed, advances were re- 
ported in prices of men’s business shirts. Prices 
of sheets increased in several cities. There were 
continued reports of shortages of blankets. 

Only slight changes in rents occurred during 
this month with an average decline of 0.1 percent. 
In Houston, the only exception in the 21 cities 
covered, the rental bill to mod crate-income families 
dropped 1.1 percent between mid-October and 
mid-November, as a result of Federal control on 
November 1. In Cincinnati, in spite of the im- 
position of Federal control on November 1, the 
average rental bill rose 0.2 percent. 

Higher wood prices in Manchester and increased 
bituminous coal prices in several mid-West cities, 
authorized by OPA, were the outstanding changes 
in fuel costs this month. In New York, the rate 


, 


charg .d for gas for domestic use was advanced as 
usual at this season of the year. 

In the miscellaneous group, increases caused by 
the new excise taxes and advances in hospital and 
medical charges and in beauty and barber shop 
services were ‘2 part counterbalanced by declines 
in automobile ins: rance rates which were lowered 
because of the general decrease in driving. 


Cost of living in 21 large cities 


Percentage change 


Nov. 15, | Oct.15, | Nov. 15, Aug. 15, 

1942 (1935- | 1942to | 1941 to 1939 to 

| 39=100.0) | Nov. 15, Nov. 15, Nov. 15, 
1942 1942 | 1942 


| Indexes |——— 


Average: large 
cities aad 


North Atlantic: 
Boston _ __ 
Buffalo_- 22. . 
New York 118 ! +. 9 
Philadelphia 118. 6 -.9 
Pittsburgh_- 119. +.3 

South Atlantic: 

Baltimore__ 

Savannah 

Washington, 
ea 

North Central: 

Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 

South Central: 
Birmingham 119. ¢ 
Houston 

Western: 

Denver 118. 5 

Los Angeles 12: 

1 
l 


119.8 +07) +8 


+.8| +9. 
7/ +8 


NNNNQMON 


San Francisco 123. ! 1. 6 
Seattle 24. 3 + 


To Free 1,000,000 Mechanics for War Jobs 


Employment on new cons‘ruction in 1943 will 
drop to an average of little more than a million 
workers, or slightly over half of the average for 
this year, Secretary of Labor Perkins reports. 

“A million workers from the construction in- 
dustry will thus become available for other war 
employments next year,”’ she said. ‘This is more 
than the total number of new workers who will be 
required in shipbuilding. 

“Employment on privateiy financed construc- 
tion is expected to drop to an average monthly 
level of only 290,000, or approximately 40 percent 
of the 1942 average. Labor requirements for pub- 
licly financed construction will decline to 
monthly average of 750,000 which is only « 
cent of the labor input on suc’ projects during 1942. 


12 


“The war construction program reached its 
peak during August of 1942 when 1,675,000 
workers were required for all public construction 
activity. By June of 1943, only 810,000 construc- 
tion workers will be employed on publicly financed 
projects and a fuither drop during the last half 
of 1943 is expected to place employment on these 
projects at less than 400,000 workers. 

“Necessary conservation of critical materials 
resulted in drastic curtailments in private construc- 
tion during 1942. Employment on private work 
declined from 966,000 in Janaury to 452,000 
persons in December of 1942. Further decreases 
are forecast for 1943, and by December 1943 only 
180,000 persons will be working on privately fi- 
nanced constructi(n,”’ 
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